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resisters for the cause. Briefly 2,500 sentences, mostly of hard labour
have been inflicted. About a thousand persons have been absolutely
ruined and a thousand more have left the colony. The struggle,
however, has continued unabated to the present day. The first thing
we have to realize is that Mr. Gandhi and our other countrymen in
the Transvaal are fighting not for themselves but for the honour and
the future interests of our motherland. Look at the splendid manner
in which the whole movement has been managed. Hindus, Muslims,
Parsis, all hold together as one man. Surely a man who can achieve
this must represent a great moral force, and must not be lightly
judged. I am sure, we all think that Mr. Gandhi is perfectly justified
in resorting to passive resistance when all other means of redress
failed. I am sure, if any of us had been in the Transvaal during
these days we should have been proud to range ourselves under
Mr. Gandhi's banner and work with him and suffer with him in the
great cause."
As Gandhi set foot in Capetown on November 30., he received a
cable from London that Ratanji Jamshedji Tata, the great Indian
industrialist, had given Rs. 25,000 to the satyagraha fund. The
imprisonment of over 3,000 Indians, the deportation of more than
200 passive resisters, and the infliction of untold sufferings upon
hundreds of families were intensely felt in India. Thousands of
rupees were collected for relief of those rendered destitute in the
struggle. Even the Indian princes began to show lively interest in
the passive resistance.
Gandhi was now widely known in India. The Bengal Provincial
Congress Committee suggested Gandhi's name for the presidentship
of the forthcoming Indian National Congress. Mr. Natesan, editor of
Indian Review, cabled for a message and in response, Gandhi replied:
"I do not know that I am at all competent to send any message. At
the present moment I am unable to think of anything but the task
immediately before me, namely, the struggle that is going on in
the Transvaal. I hope our countrymen throughout India realize
that it is national in its aim, in that it has been undertaken to save
India's honour. I may be wrong, but I have not hesitated publicly
to remark that it is the greatest struggle of modern times, because it
is the purest as well as in its goal as in its methods. Violence in any
shape or form is entirely eschewed. The satyagrahis believe that
self-suffering is the only true and effective means to procure lasting